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N A recent issue of this journal Mr. Allen Tate re- 
| viewed under the caption “A Whole View of the 
South” a volume which I edited and issued under the 
title Culture in the South. In the course of his article 
Mr. Tate notes the fact that none of the essays in the 
book offers a programme for correcting the evils of 
the present Southern tenant system. 

“Why is this?” he asks. “Simply because it is a 
dangerous political question: it would involve a pro- 
gramme to make agriculture independent and pros- 
perous at the expense of industry’s monopoly of the 
commodity and labour market.” 

As editor of the volume under criticism, I did not 
think it appropriate to include a chapter setting forth 
a programme in a book which attempted to describe 
a culture. It happens that Mr. Tate questions also the 
use of the term “culture” in the title Culture in, the 
South, but whichever of the accepted definitions of 
this term one uses, surely it cannot be considered as 
embracing more than something that is, not something 
that may be or ought to be. 

I felt it necessary, therefore, to reserve the discus- 
sion of programmes to some other occasion. It is my 
intention to use this occasion for this purpose. What- 
ever the shortcomings of the plan I shall outline here, 
I do not believe it will be subject to the criticism that 
it avoids any “dangerous political question”. 
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In order for any agrarian plan for the South to be 
intelligible it is necessary first to have a clear under- 
standing of the complexity of Southern economy. I 
shall attempt first to describe this complexity and 
then I shall proceed to the outline of a plan which I 
believe would restore health to Southern agriculture. 


II 


Cotton is the most important commodity in the 
agricultural and industrial life of the South. When the 
cotton gin was invented in 1793, cotton was almost 
negligible in Southern economy. The pattern of quan- 
. tity production in large-scale farming had already 
been developed in the growth of tobacco, indigo, and 
rice. The chief difference between this pattern and 
that of quantity production of manufactured articles 
in factories was that Southern staple farming, like all 
farming, depended on the land and the seasons, that 
is, in the main on processes which could not be 
greatly hastened, whereas the industrial pattern could 
be and constantly was revolutionized through the in- 
vention of new machinery, the standardizing of prod- 
ucts, and the speeding-up of processes. In addition, 
quantity production in agriculture could be accom- 
plished successfully with unskilled and comparatively 
unintelligent labour because its processes were crude 
and rough. Otherwise industry and large-scale agri- 
culture were governed by precisely the same eco- 
nomic considerations. 

The method of the industrialist was to use new 
machinery and to standardize and speed up his proc- 
esses. The cotton planter adopted the already existing 
staple-crop production patterns, but he could find no 
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new machinery, he could go no further in the direc- 
tion of standardization than the selection of good va- 
rieties of seed, he could not increase the speed of the 
seasons, and he was sharply limited by the fertility of 
the soils within his range. But labour was cheap and 
land was cheaper. The only method of greatly in- 
creasing his income, therefore, was to increase his 
exploitation of land and labour. This is what he did. 

Since the early 1800’s the prosperity of the South 
has depended on the price of cotton in Liverpool. But 
while cotton held this important position, its produc- 
tion was controlled by less than one-fourth of the 
Southern white population. It was this cotton interest 
that exhausted the soils of the southeastern states and 
moved on to exhaust the soils in the lower South. It 
was this interest that made possible the breeding of 
slaves in Maryland and Virginia for profitable sale 
to the planters of the newer regions. It was this in- 
terest which fastened slavery on the South, which 
created the powerful Southern demand for more land 
and labour to exploit, and which inevitably brought 
on the Civil War. The emancipation of the slaves, the 
decisive defeat of the expanding cotton kingdom, and 
the introduction of commercial fertilizers have given 
new form to the cotton-growing interests of the 
South, but in all essentials they remain today the 
same, and like industry are absolutely subordinated 
to the need for money-making. 

Throughout ante-bellum times the great majority 
of the white population did not own any slaves. A 
small number lived in tidewater towns and cities, but 
the great majority lived in the open country on iso- 
lated farmsteads. In general, the most fertile land was 
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owned by planters and cultivated by slave labour. If 
the yeoman farmer lived on fertile land, if he was 
able to reach a market with his products, and if he 
was lucky, he would acquire capital and become a 
planter. His chief aim in life was to get more land 
and to own slaves. Of course this was impossible for 
most of them. They continued living on their small, 
isolated, and comparatively unfertile farms. The eco- 
nomic interests of this class were not directly depend- 
ent on the price of cotton. The yeomen farmers raised 
small staple crops only to get cash to buy things they 
could not produce on their own farms. They were 
able in this way to secure very little more than the 
necessities of life, and their existence was conse- 
quently rough and crude. The pictures of the berter- 
class yeomen farmers given in I'll Take My Stand by 
twelve Southerners and in Lamb in His Bosom by 
Caroline Miller are essentially correct. But while the 
yeoman farmer was not directly dependent on the 
price of cotton in Liverpool and while his existence 
was sturdy and independent compared with that of 
the farmer of today, still the manner in which he 
rallied to the support of the planter ideology in the 
Civil War indicates clearly and finally that his life 
was not his own. When the time of crisis came, he 
was unmistakably a part of the cotton system, just as 
the Northern farmer had to fight the battles of 
industrialism. 

The other elements in the Southern population, the 
poor-whites and the Negroes, were even less active 
in the making of Southern policies. As excellent fight- 
ers and cannon fodder in the Civil War, the poor- 
whites were to disprove the slanders which had 
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grown into mythical proportions concerning them. 
The policies toward the Negro population were de- 
termined solely by the need for a healthy, controlla- 
ble, and cheap labour supply. It is not out of place to 
remark here that the solution which the slaveholders 
of the old South gave to this problem of healthy, con- 
trollable, and cheap labour was far better than that 
given by the Northern industrialists, and is incom- 
parably better than the solution which is given by the 
present labour system in the South. 


III 


Southern economy has changed in many external 
aspects since the Civil War, but except for the change 
in the status of the Negro from chattel to wage slav- 
ery, In no way is the system prevailing today essen- 
tially different from that of 1850. The cotton planter 
has moved from country to town, the proportion of 
white farmers engaged in the growth of cotton has 
increased greatly, and at the same time tenantry has 
constantly grown throughout the cotton belt until it 
now averages more than sixty per cent for both whites 
and blacks. The yeomen farmers who still own their 
homes have been brought under the influence of the 
staple-crop system through increased occupation with 
staple crops, through the greater degree of integra- 
tion of modern life, through the development of 
school systems and other public services, and through 
the building of good roads, which in their turn have 
increased taxes and forced the farmer to enter the 
competition for monetary gain. There are still iso- 
lated regions in the South, but life on the solitary 
farms has never been quite so good as its advocates 
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have imagined, and the isolated regions in the South 
today offer no model that anyone who knows them 
would care to follow. Southern prosperity, more than 
ever before, is today dependent on world markets. In 
1850 if the price of cotton chanced to fall as low as 
five or six cents a pound, the welfare of a quarter of 
the Southern setieelcin was immediately threatened. 
But today the base of the cotton system is so ex- 
panded and Southern economy so integrated that if 
the price of cotton falls to these levels, the welfare of 
everyone in the South is immediately affected. 

It is evident that any agrarian plan for the South 
must either find a way of controlling the price of cot- 
ton in relation to other commodities or must find a 
way to make Southern agriculture independent of the 
gyrations of the cotton market. 

The price of cotton in world markets cannot be 
controlled by any action taken in the United States. 
The limitation of crops in this country may result 
only in their further development in other parts of 
the world. Brazil, Argentina, India, China, Russia, and 
Africa offer possibilities for increased cotton-growing 
that are being given serious attention and that may 
result in the loss of markets, whether price control is 
attempted in this country or not. This development 
will only be hastened by a rising price in the world 
market. There is, therefore, no hope for a solution in 
this direction. However, it would be possible to main- 
tain price control within the United States. But con- 
trol here will only fasten on the South more firmly 
than ever a system dominated by commercialism 
which is grinding the life out of the population, white 
and black. Price control alone is not enough. 
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IV 


Any agrarian programme for the South which does 
not consider at the outset the conflicting interests at 
present within Southern economy is a fraud and un- 
worthy of any serious attention. The various interests 
now engaged in cotton-growing ‘may be classified 
under three general types. First, the purely commer- 
cial interest, such as the enormous plantations on 
which cotton is grown as a business enterprise, sec- 
ond, the farm-owning families that grow cotton as a 
cash crop, using the money that is derived from it for 
the purchase of supplies that cannot be produced on 
the farm; and third, the tenants and labourers doing 
the day labour on the farms owned by the interests 
of the first class, and a large number of tenants scat- 
tered throughout the South on smaller plantations and 
farms. The historic procedure of the South has been 
to lump all these interests together and consider them 
one. The historic consequence has been that the com- 
mercial interest has dominated, the small farmer has 
become smaller and smaller, and the extent and evils 
of tenantry and migratory labour have increased until 
the South today has probably the most neglected and 
hopeless peasantry in the Western world. 

The interests of these three groups as now organ- 
ized under our money economy cannot be reconciled. 
While our orators and statesmen have bemoaned the 
decline of farm ownership and the increase of ten- 
antry, they have regularly served the interest of com- 
mercialized agriculture, and the other interests have 
suffered accordingly. Suppose, for instance, that 
Southern politicians seriously wished to establish the . 
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farm-owning and farm-operating family on a firm 
basis. Now if there were any real desire to make the 
family-size farm a sound economic unit and to main- 
tain it as a healthy type of life, what could be done 
to accomplish this purpose? The answer I shall give 
to this question is an obvious and inevitable one. In- 
evitable, I say, if there is any strong desire to give a 
real answer. 


Vv 


The necessity for farm relief has been recognized 
by everyone now for many years. The present Fed- 
eral Administration has made drastic efforts in this 
direction, but the kind of relief which it has given in 
the South has brought assistance mainly to the land- 
lords and to the commercialized agricultural interests 
rather than to the farm-owning family or the tenants 
and labourers. ‘The interest of the farm-owning fam- 
ily has perhaps been helped to some extent, but the 
interest of the tenant and the labourer has been se- 
verely injured. Benefits have been given on the basis 
of acreage and production in the past five years. The 
chief benefits, therefore, have necessarily accrued to 
the larger interests. If, however, the purposes of those 
who framed the relief acts had been to establish the 
family-size farm on a sound basis, they would have 
provided for allotments—permission to grow ten to 
twenty bales of cotton—to families only; they would 
have limited these allotments to 750,000 to 1,000,000 
families in the best cotton-growing areas; and they 
would have placed a prohibitive tax on any other 
cotton-growing interest. They could have required 
the families given allotments to grow sufficient food 
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and feed-stuff to maintain themselves so that the in- 
come secured from cotton would be free to purchase 
things which they could not produce. 

At the same time it would have been necessary to 
take care of the tenants, farming families, and casual 

labourers formerly occupied with cotton but not 

given cotton-growing allotments. There would have 
been 500,000 to 750,000 of these. A small proportion 
of this number could remain on isolated self-sustain- 
ing farms growing special crops for special markets. 
The great majority, however, would have to grow 
food and feed crops and rely temporarily on Federal 
assistance until they could be shifted into the growth 
of specialized crops in specially suited regions or. un- 
til they could be re-established in farm villages. 

Throughout most of the South isolated farm life 
has been extremely unhealthy. Large portions of this 
population have fallen victims to hookworm, malaria, 
pellagra, and worst of all, to an almost hopelessly 
dark ignorance and mental stagnation. Regardless of 
what is done about the reorganization of the cotton 
system, the establishment of attractive farm villages 
ought to be boldly entered upon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thousands of tenants are now being dis- 
placed by the prevailing mode of agricultural 
“relief”; thousands of others would not be seriously 
missed by their landlords and would themselves wel- 
come an opportunity for a healthy and well-balanced 
life. 

There is much talk now of experimentation in the 
establishment of such villages. So far as the need is 
concerned, there is no question. Instead of the few 
timid experimental efforts that are being made here 
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and there throughout the South, there ought to be a 
definite plan for the establishment of four or five 
thousand villages of one hundred to three hundred 
farm families within the next five years. 

The typical farm village should include one hun- 
dred to three hundred houses of the best modern 
design specially adapted for the hot southern sum- 
mers and the sometimes very cold winters, with all 
the conveniences of plumbing and electricity and the 
luxuries of built-in bookcases and radios. The school- 
house should be built to serve as a training centre in 
the handicrafts as well as in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and above all it should be designed for 
flexibility in use. There should be a community cen- 
tre with a library, reading rooms, a movie hall, rooms 
for dances and games, indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools, and tennis and basket-ball courts and other 
playgrounds. The. post office and places of business 
should all be designed for beauty as well as for utility. 
Each village would have to have buildings providing 
space for very much the same functions as are now 
carried on in the ordinary village, but new life could 
be lent to these functions by giving them more at- 
tractive surroundings and by establishing the village 
on such a basis that the dominance of a competitive 
money economy would be impossible. It would be 
necessary to give the title for all the business property 
in the village to the village itself. Office and store 
space would then be allotted on a rental basis subject 
to the applicant’s ability to pass an examination based 
on high standards of service. In case of competition 
for space, the allotment would go to the one who 
passed the best examination and not to the one who | 
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offered to pay the highest rent. Rents would be stand- 
ardized, and devoted to maintenance and improve- 
ment. For those who did not win in competition for 
business space, there could always be provided a home 
and land for farming either in the same village or in 
a new village. All of the professions would be licensed 
as the best now are, and payment would be in the 
form of a salary, provision of a home, rent free, and 
a claim on a portion of the products of the village. 

Private enterprise would be permitted to go as far 
as it pleased in making the best crops possible and in 
improving land, in developing new and improved va- 
rieties of farm products, or in perfecting professional 
service, but no opportunity would be given for the 
financial interest of any one individual or group of 
individuals to dominate the life of the. village. Invest- 
ments, for instance, might be limited to government 
bonds and these could be kept at reasonable levels by 
income and inheritance taxes. 

Each farmer in the village would occupy himself 
mainly with specialization on a few crops that would 
give him a full schedule of work throughout most of 
the year. That is, each farmer would not raise two 
or three main crops, vegetables, fruit, livestock, poul- 
try, and a wide variety of other products as the best 
types of self-sustaining farms now do. There would 
be, for instance, only a few farmers who would raise 
chickens and these would specialize mainly on them. 
Each farmer could then be an expert in the growth 
of a few crops and could take advantage of the best 
methods of scientific farming. 

It is in this sphere of village life, its internal or- 
ganization and the activities of those who live in it, 
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that experimentation might have free play. It would 
be impossible in advance to indicate exactly what in- 
ternal organization would work best because no ef- 
forts have ever been made in this country to discover 
what could be done in this field. In its general outline 
there is no doubt the scheme would be successful and 
that a type of farm village life in the South could be 
developed far superior to the farm life now prevalent. 


VI 


If the plan outlined above were followed, two dis- 
tinct types of farm life in the South would result. 
First, the family-size farm would be made a sound 
economic unit and one which would offer a place for 
those families wishing to live in partial isolation. The 
method of allotment applied to cotton could be ap- 
plied to other crops grown for sale. It is only in some 
way such as this that the family-size farm can be 
made a safe and permanent economic unit. 

It is possible that some families with cotton or other 
crop allotments might prefer to secure the gains of 
large-scale enterprise by pooling their interests and 
establishing large farms. This would raise difficult 
problems of ownership, control, and distribution, but 
it is certain that if it were really desired, a better solu- 
tion could be achieved than that which now obtains 
in corporate enterprise. Equal and inalienable com- 
mon ownership, limited private investment, and maxi- 
mum and minimum salaries and wages would be the 
keys to the solution. 

Second, for those who dislike isolation there would 
be the possibility of living in the newly created farm 
villages and these would become a permanent feature 
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of Southern life. In both of these types of farm life 
the opportunity of a healthy and well-balanced exist- 
ence would be created for the first time in the South. 
In return for security, however, the farmer would 
have to accept limitations on his investments that 
would prevent him from acquiring more land than he 
could use; he would have to give up his present rights 
to speculate. 

I have said nothing about the Negro. I believe he 
should have his own villages and his own farms, and, 
as with the whites, they should either be given to him 
by the government, or an arrangement should be 
made under which he could buy and pay for them in 
ten or fifteen years. When one thinks of the millions 
of acres of idle and cheap land wasting away in the 
South, one realizes that once the aim 1s clearly con- 
ceived and the political determination aroused, this 
proposal is not so fantastic as it might seem. It should 
be remembered, too, that the only other way for the 
farmer to get the land is by revolution. If he does not 
get it by a peaceful and orderly process, it is not likely 
that he will wait many years to take it by violence. 

The only obstacle in the way of such a programme 
is a political one. The men, the machinery, the raw 
materials, the land, and all the necessary techniques 
are here. It would take no more than a few acts of 
Congress and honest administration to establish the 
family-size farm on a firm basis. It would take no 
more than other acts and the same honest administra- 
tion, with the co-operation of architects, landscape 
gardeners, scientific farmers, and social planners, to 
erect and establish the farm villages. Where would 
the money come from? That question can be an- 
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swered easily. The wealth of this country is internally 
owned. Every debt that is owed by anyone is also 
owned by someone. The payment of the cost of 
building the villages would be a simple bookkeeping 
transaction: a mere matter of taxing those who owned 
the debt incurred for building oat aying them with 
the money collected from them. The essential prob- 
lem is, as Mr. Tate has said, the political one. It may 
be resolved to one question: are our advocates of 
farm life really interested in making farming a whole- 
some and attractive occupation? Surely, Fd all those 
who have urged the great need of a healthy farm life 
will actually support a programme that can achieve 
this end, then there is-no doubt it will be achieved. 


